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VOLUME XXV, NUMBER 9 AUGUST, 1951 


WORSHIP AND WORK 


HE family that prays together, even the family that 
prays the Mass together, will not necessarily stay to- 
gether — if it is forced to live in a cramped and tumble- 
down apartment or in a walk-up with no privacy and 
with all the natural material helps to family life lack- 

ing. The social minded priest who feels deeply the need to set 


A number of things confirm him in this, chief of them being 
the spiritual schizophrenic. Let me give an example of this, as 
vivid to me now as on the day it happened to me four years ago. 
I was talking to a good lady in a city famous for its “Blues” and 
notorious for its political boss. She had come to Catholicism in 


) middle life at the end of a long search and had really found a 


haven of peace and security in the Church. However, she startled 
me in the course of our conversation by saying that she would 


never have a Negro in the house. “‘Not even a bishop?” I asked. 


“Not even the Pope, if he were black,’’ was the determined reply. 
I put various questions to find just how far this negrophobia went, 
and finally arrived at the Communion rail. “Do you mind having 
a Negro kneel next to you for Communion?” I asked. “Oh no, 
that’s different,’’ was the perplexing reply. 

That’s different. People can go through the outward motions 
of union, of Communion, with no realization of their signifi- 


‘cance for their daily lives outside church. They are willing to 


eat the body of the Lord in church with people with whom they 
would not share a crust of bread at home. Their part in the 
liturgical act is still an individualist action; their offering is per- 
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sonal and separate, while their Communion is a personal recept 
of the Person of Christ. Of itself further outward participaty 
in the liturgical act will not break down barriers. Prayers: 
common, community hymn singing, choral responses at Mass, 
these may leave the spiritual schizophrenic untouched in 
splendid isolation of his deeply-grained individualism. 


This is the thought of many a social priest, and he gets a lit 
impatient with it all and mutters in his beard: ‘“The cost of liyi 
is going up again, so let’s sing Vespers.’ 

Another will be horrified for different reasons, when he he 
suggestions made that the liturgical revival is going to solve t 
“social question.’’ He is disturbed because he knows that { 
liturgy is a religious act, and that its prime purpose is to gi 
honor and glory to God, It seems to him a betrayal to sugy 
that religion should be used to oil the wheels of the social a 
economic machine, and to insinuate that one will arrive at Ind 
trial Councils by way of the dialog Mass. Struggling to keep} 
Labor School going and on the defensive against those of } 
brethren who are inclined to label him a radical (his pastor hi 
been doubtful about him from the day he found him readis 
the Catholic Worker) , he rightly feels that this answer is too eay 
He knows that there is a deordination somewhere. 


Equally, there are misunderstandings on the other side. 
liturgically minded priest is determined, so he says, to put fi 
things first. He is convinced that the first thing to do is tog 
his people to pray together — ‘‘unless the Lord Himself build ti 
house. .. .”’ This is enough work for one man to attempt in} 
lifetime. There are so many obstacles to overcome, so many a 


periments to be tried, and (let us admit it) the consolation offs 


many minor victories. With his own eyes and ears he cans 
that he is having a small measure of success. 


Above all, perhaps, he feels that it is a more priestly work’ 
put some meaning into una voce dicentes than it is to discuss lab 
union policies with a group of factory workers in his pari 
From his seminary days he at least knows what the liturgy shot 
be like if celebrated with dignity, whereas nobody there ever to 
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WORSHIP AND WORK 


him very much about the worker's right (and duty) to organize. 
The one, he says to himself, is concerned with spiritual things, 
with men’s souls — and that was what I was ordained for; the 
other is concerned with material things, with the body, and that’s 
none of my business. 

A plague on both your houses, says a third priest. His attitude 
is that he has enough to do raising money for schools, organizing 
club activities, administering the sacraments, attending to the 
urgent spiritual needs of his parishioners. The parish machinery 
exists — don’t we call it a “plant’’? — and it has its claims just 
like any other bureaucracy (the word is Pope Pius XII’s, not my 
own). And like any bureaucracy it is fearful of change, especially 
violent change, whether by interference with people’s private (sic) 


som lives or in their modes of prayer and worship. 


Underlying this, not expressed and perhaps not even conscious- 
ly adverted to, is some such proposition as ‘“The sacraments pro- 
duce their effects ex opere operato, so what are you shouting 
about?” By this he means that a sacrament, whether it be the 
anointing of the sick or holy Communion or penance, produces 


Bits effect on the soul of the recipient as a private and automatic 
communication from God to that person, provided he have the 


right dispositions. There’s nothing social about it — it’s just be- 
tween the individual soul and God. 

All these three types exist, although I beg the indulgence of 
my brethren for a little exaggeration which I have inserted in 
order to heighten the contrast. The trouble is not that all three 
are wrong, but that all three are right. One thing they have in 
common: a desire to build the kingdom of Christ, or at the very 
least to preserve that kingdom. What has gone wrong? Why 
the misunderstandings, the cross-purposes, even sometimes the 
failure to appreciate what the other is doing? 

Fundamentally I think all this arises from a lack of a complete 
realization of the place of the Church in the world, which in 
itself can only be understood as a prolongation of our Lord’s in- 
carnation and redemption. ‘“The essential purpose of the Church,” 
says Cardinal Suhard, “‘is to gather all men into her fold and unite 
them, in Christ, into a single family for the glory of God and 
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their own eternal beatitude.’* In developing this idea Carding 
Suhard discusses this very conflict that we have noted: 


“Which has precedence, the sacramental celebrations or the spreading ¢ 
the Gospel? Christ’s life, as well as the doctrine and practice of the apm 
tles, shows that these two functions are not mutually exclusive but com. 
plementary. . . . Since the apostle makes known and promises this (super 
natural) life, he has to give it. How will he, unless it is through tk 
sacraments and ultimately through the eucharistic Sacrifice? It alone, ani 
the public prayers surrounding it, will enable the newly adopted memben 
to worship ‘in spirit and in truth,’ to adore God in a fitting manne, 
attaining God across the chasm which only Christ can bridge.’”” 


Thus the priest is both a minister and an apostle, and the peo 
ple (i.e. the /aos, the royal people, the chosen, the elect, the bap 
tized) are associated with him in both these functions, acting a 
co-offerers with him at Mass, making of each sacrament a sacri 
fice of praise, joining with him and with the bishops in th 
“apostolate of the hierarchy.’ The significance of the apostolk 
laity’s share in both these functions was emphasized by Pop 
Pius XII in his letter to Canon Cardijn (March 21, 1949) abou 
the work of the Young Christian Workers: 


“What is needed is the active presence in factories and work places of 


pioneers who are fully conscious of their double vocation — as Chri 
tians and as workers — and who are bent on assuming their responsibil: 
ties to the full, knowing neither peace nor rest until they have tran 
formed the environment of their lives to the demands of the Gospel. Th 
Church, by this positive, constructive work, will be able to extend he 
life-giving action to the millions of souls for whom she has a materni 
and ardent solicitude. And it is in this sublime task that the youm 
Christian worker leaders trained by the Y.C.W. are called to share. The 
will find the strength to accomplish this work, which must seem super 
human, in the practice of a sacramental and eucharistic life which become 
ever deeper, in a constant union with the Master of all purity, of all lov 
and of all apostolate.” 


It is true that the sacraments produce their effects ex oper 
operato, and it is also true that the Word of God which has to 
be preached to all is unchanging, but Cardinal Suhard points out 
that those who receive it differ. 


1Priests Among Men, p. 45. (All references are to the Integrity translation.) 
*Op. cit., p. 47 (my italics). 
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WORSHIP AND WORK 


“The charity by which all must live takes specific forms according to 
the duties of each one’s state in life, for fathers and mothers of families, 
workmen, employees, technicians, or management executives. To sanctify 
ading offgthem you have to help them discover their own vocations and fulfill the 
providential responsibilities which each entails.” 


‘arding 


he apo. 


‘eal Here we approach the heart of the matter. Souls do not exist 


ugh thy2s disembodied spirits, but rather they are incarnated in the bodies 
yne, aeof men in concrete circumstances and societies, in families, in 
nemben working groups, in clubs, in labor unions and the rest. None of 
manne, these can be left out from the work of redemption, for all things 
must be recapitulated in Christ. All things, family life, housing, 
labor-management relations, State rights, the economic order, the 
international order, must be redeemed — they must be offered 
to God to His praise and glory. One can go further and say, with 
1 sacri Cardinal Suhard, that 


= th ithe salvation of persons cannot be accomplished without a certain ‘sal- 
Ostolit® vation’ of the social order. While it is true that the social order exists for 
r Pop the persons, and not conversely, one may nevertheless say that it is civili- 
about zation itself which requires spiritualization, in all its problems and its 
movements, each of which constitutes, as it were, a collective reality.”” 









ne peo- 
1 bap. 
ting a 


= Here then is the point of contact between liturgy and sociology, 
Chri @ between worship and work, between the liturgical and the mis- 
nsibil-§ sionary apostolates. There is, and can be, no question of priorities, 
trant§ still less of conflict, for they are all part of the one great movement 


<7 of man and his world towards God. The mission of the priest- 
n ; 

anil hood, says Cardinal Suhard, 

youn “is to raise up society, to convert it (while respecting, be it said again, 
. all other functions and values) not only by exorcising and blessing human 
supe beings, but by binding them actively to God (that is the very meaning of 
ecomé# the word ‘religion’), by incorporating them into the stream of praise, 
all lor § worship, petition and supplication for forgiveness which carries humanity 
along in the wake of the Sovereign Priest, towards His Father and ours.” 


opet® I have said that this means there are no priorities. Some years 
has tof ago I was struck by the remarks of a speaker at a National Lit- 
ts outs urgical Week who suggested that the order in which the liturgical 
*Op. cit., p. 48. 


‘Op. cit., p. 56. 
‘Op. cit., p. 67 (italics in the original) . 
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revival should proceed was by way of “‘corda, voces et opera,” } 
way of mind and heart, of voice and of work. In fact the fy 
lowing year I elaborated this at the annual summer school of ¢ 
Society of St. Gregory in England. But, from experience I ha 
concluded that, if this is taken to be the chronological order § 
events, I was mistaken. They must all be undertaken simul 
neously — the spirit of community must be instilled into the he 
and minds of people, they must be encouraged to raise the 













. 








aaa : ae : © True 
voices in praise, they must be inspired to get down seriously pe 
the work of rechristianizing their environment. | the t 
Following from this, it seems to me that (unless one is dealinf) existe 


with a small and manageable parish community — and how map from 
of these are there in our big cities?) —- we cannot attempt thisof Not t 
a large scale. As a matter of practical politics the social apostola) ryshi 
must be conducted by an élite, i.e., those who are given the gra) cover 
to assume that (what Pius XII calls superhuman) responsibility} gods 
I feel that for the time being, though while not neglecting evenp He h 
opportunity by sermon, solemnity, ritual and campaign to operat) to th 
on a wider field, the intensive realization of the meaning of th® some 
liturgy must be given to this same élite. ) scour 


In other words, the social minded priests must become liturg-) 48° 
cally minded and vice versa, and they must both (in their newj W°rS 


double role) unite to convert their bureaucratic brother to th A 
understanding that a parish is not a plant to be run, but a mit had 
sionary unit of the Church to be inspired and set to work. Of thy °° ™ 
manner and consequences of this I hope to be able to write it Him 
another article later. ) sacri 
JoHN Fitzsimons | '¢ ‘ 

seeki 

man 

“‘All the practices of asceticism we can invent to maintain ant Abr: 
increase the divine life within us are only of value in so far ah clear 
they help us to profit more abundantly by these sources of lift) Jew: 
the sacraments’”” (ABBOT MARMION, Christ the Life of the Soul f tivel 
p. 70). regu. 
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MAN’S YEARNING* 


THE NEED OF SACRIFICE 


OW odd of God to choose the Jews!” 
Thus wrote Mr. Chesterton in masterly epigram. Odd 
or not, it is perfectly true! Among all those sacrificing 
races and peoples and tribes we considered in the last 
article, the Jews alone knew and worshipped the One 
True God. Zeus, Jupiter, Aphrodite, Mars, Wotan, Shiva, 
Ammon-Ra and all the rest of the gods —even Uitzilopochtli 


) the tongue-twister — were all imaginary. Not one of them ever 
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existed. Only God, our God, the True God, has been existing 
from all eternity. And only one nation knew of Him — the Jews. 
Not that they deserve much credit on the whole. They were always 
rushing off to worship Golden Calves (not merely the nylon- 
covered sort, either!) or Moloch or Baal or others of the strange 
gods of their pagan neighbors. But God would not let them alone. 
He had chosen them. When they went astray He brought them 
to their senses by afflicting them with a war or a plague, or with 
some fierce prophet whom they found at times to be a worse 


' scourge than either! And so they were harried and chastised and 


dragooned into leaving the worship of idols and returning to the 
worship of Jahwe, the One True God. 

And how were they to worship God? In the same way as they 
had been worshipping the idols, of course: in the way natural 
to man, which is by sacrifice. God Himself told them to worship 
Him by sacrifices. Of course these differed in detail from the pagan 
sacrifices, but they were fundamentally the same thing, namely, 
the offering of gifts to God for the purpose of adoring Him and 
seeking friendship and union with Him. In the Bible we find 


| many stories of sacrifices offered by good and holy men — Noah, 


Abraham, Melchisedech and other patriarchs. And God made it 
clear that He was pleased with such worship. Later, when the 
Jews went astray and had to be brought back to Him, He posi- 
tively prescribed sacrifices and laid down the minutest rules and 
regulations about them. Read the Book of Leviticus; read the Book 
of Numbers; you will find chapter after chapter filled with the 


This is No. 9 in Fr. Howell’s series of introductory articles. 
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instructions which God gave through Moses about sacrifices 
what things should be offered, how many of them, by who 
what for, when, and how? 





God was determined that His chosen people should worsi 
Him, and that they should do it by sacrifice, because that is i 
only genuine, complete, natural and satisfactory manner of wy 
ship. That is why He demanded sacrifices of the Jews. And that 
why He wants sacrifice from us. And so that is why we me 
thoroughly understand sacrifice in order that we may do it propel 
and intelligently. In this article, therefore, we will think about; 
a bit more. We have already discussed the nature of it; nowk 
us study the need for it. 

When men offer sacrifice to whatever god they believe in, th 
are wanting to forge a bond of friendship, to attain to unio 
between themselves and their God. And in point of fact the huma 
race as a whole was, for thousands of years, in dire need of sud 
a bond of friendship with the True God. The first members ¢ 
the human race had been God’s friends and had enjoyed wondro 
privileges, especially the gift of grace — that share in God's ov 
kind of life which we studied in our second article. 


But alas! they disobeyed God; they threw away His friendship 
they committed sin — the first, or original, sin which made the 
God’s enemies. Hence God ceased to honor them with the gm 
privilege of sharing His own type of life; He withdrew gm 
from them — they were in disgrace, as we say. And this had di 
consequences, not merely for themselves but for all their desces 
dants. For they were unable to transmit to their descendants th 
which they themselves did not have. Their children were bon 
possessing merely human life, with no share in the divine life. A 
so with their grandchildren and all later generations. All they h 
was human life — nothing more. 


And mere human life is not equipped with the powers needé 
for enjoying God’s kind of happiness, which we call heaven. 

Since Adam’s sin all mankind (with the sole exception of oi 
blessed Lady) came into being like that. Even now everyboi 
starts that way; every babe that comes into this world is “‘bo 
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MAN’S YEARNING 


fices in original sin.” Which does not mean (as so many muddle- 
whosmminded folk seem to think) that the baby itself has committed any 
in; nor does it mean that the baby’s conception was the result 
Hof an action which was sinful. It means that the baby is only a 
Wratural baby, having only that type of life which is natural to 
Nhuman beings; it has no share in supernatural life which it should 
have— and would have had but for the first, or ‘‘original,’’ sin 
of Adam. 
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“oil Now if the whole human race had been left in this condition 
bod it would follow that the whole human race would be permanently 


incapable of enjoying heaven. All men permanently in disgrace — 
all men for ever barred from heaven. What a tragedy! And what 
great need, therefore, that mankind should somehow regain God's 
friendship in order to regain grace, the essential equipment for 


Ow i 


all heaven. How vitally necessary it was that the bond of friendship 
al should be restored between God and man! 

cell Somehow, in some obscure way — perhaps as a vague memory 
ndrowh” tradition of primitive human bliss — men seem to have realized 


this. They felt, somehow, that something was wrong, and they 
tried their best to establish the needed bond of friendship between 
themselves and God by doing that which is the natural expression 
ship of such a desire — namely, by sacrificing. But they had got hope- 
¢ UMS lessly muddled through ignorance and sin; they did not even know 
- 8 who God was; they thought God was a stick or a stone or a 
| 8M statue or the sun or a volcano or a being which was in fact a 
id G9 mere creature of their own imagination. 
And so we find throughout human history all sorts of men — 
's til white and yellow and brown and black, offering all sorts of things 
— prisoners and bulls and goats and food, to all sorts of gods — 
Tj idols and images and myths and fetishes. No doubt there was at 
-Y Mitimes much evil in this idolatry; but might we not also see in 
the myriad forms of paganism much that was good? — the well- 
need meant, though completey misdirected, efforts of poor ignorant 
men to do their best to make friends with God again? 
of off Surely there were millions of them who were sincere. They 
y boii knew no better; they did what they could; they offered worship 
“boas Which was perfectly genuine in a manner which was perfectly in 
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order according to the nature which was theirs. But, of course, they 
never succeeded in attaining their purpose — friendship and unioy 
with God. Why not? Because all their sacrifices (apart from thog 
of the Jews) were offered to the wrong god — to gods who didn‘ 
even exist. And the things they offered — mere goats and pigs 
and bulls and corn and wine — had so little value. And the men 
who offered them were but poor ignorant sinful limited creaturs 
not worthy, in themselves, to be heard by the great God, th 
almighty creator and Master of the world. 

If things had remained like this, if all the sacrifices offered by 
men had failed of their purpose, then for ever all men would have 
been shut out from heaven. But, fortunately for us, things did 
not remain like this. Ineffectual sacrifices were not to be endlessly 
man’s lot. For, through the mercy and wisdom and power of 
God, there came at last a day when a certain Man succeeded in 
offering to God a perfect sacrifice; it was a sacrifice of infinite 
worth which gave to God perfect worship. To those who saw it. 
it looked, indeed, a ghastly failure. But it was in fact a triumphant 
success. Because this perfect sacrifice succeeded in achieving that 
which is the real object of all sacrificing; it forged again the bond 
of friendship between God and the human race. The days of dis- 
grace were ended, and the days of grace began! 

Of course we all know who that man was: it was Christ our 
Lord who, though just as truly man as you or I, was also God. 
And the sacrifice which achieved its object was the offering of 
His own life on Calvary. What happened on Calvary was not 
just the death of a man; it was a sacrifice. To see this more clearly 
let us remind ourselves of what is involved in sacrifice. 

In a sacrifice some gift is offered by man to God. Some change 
is wrought in this gift to show that it no longer belongs to man. 
(This change is called ‘‘immolation’’; the gift so changed is 
called a “‘victim,’’ and the one through whose agency this change 
is brought about is called a ‘‘priest.’”) The victim is thus offered 
to God. And that is sacrifice. But it is successful sacrifice only if 
God accepts the victim, uniting it with Himself. It is only in this 
acceptance by God that the sacrifice can achieve its purpose. But all 
these points are verified in Calvary. 
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For, on Calvary, a gift was offered to God. It was the most 
perfect of gifts, because it was that of a human life, the most 
precious thiag man possesses. Normally man may not offer human 
life because he has not himself complete dominion over it. If he 
sacrifices another human being it is murder; if he sacrifices himself 
it is suicide. That is why for ordinary men human sacrifices are 
wrong. But this case was different: here was the one and only 
Man who really had dominion over His life. That is because He 
was not only man, but also the Son of God. He could say ‘“This 
my Father loves in me, that I am laying down my life to take it 
up again afterwards. No man can rob me of it; I lay it down of 
my own accord. I am free to lay it down, and free to take it up 
again” (John 10:17, 18). 

And so Christ our Lord did offer His human life. He made 
His intention of offering quite clear at the Last Supper when He 
spoke of His body ‘‘given for you’’ and His blood ‘‘which shall 
be shed for you and for many.” He again manifested His offering 
in His last words on the cross: ‘‘Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.’’ On Calvary, then, a Man offered a gift to God. 

Moreover, this gift was immolated — that is, it was with- 
drawn from mankind by a change wrought in it through the 
agency of a priest. The change was a passage from physical life 
to physical death. And the priest who did this was Christ Him- 
self. He laid down His life. It would not be accurate to think of 
His death as being effectively caused by His murderers. They had 
no power to kill Him unless He permitted it. Nothing they could 
do would have brought about His death if He had willed to remain 
alive. It was of His own will that He laid down His life. The 
immolation, then, is to be attributed to Him, and it was an exer- 
cise of His priesthood. Through His own will He became the 
victim of the sacrifice of which He was, at the same time, the 
officiating priest. 

And this victim was accepted by God the Father to whom it 
was offered. It was a gift infinitely pleasing to Him. Had He not 
said, ““This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased’’? The 
sign of God’s acceptance was the resurrection and ascension of 
Christ who now ‘“‘sitteth at the right hand of God the Father 
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almighty.’’ The resurrection and ascension of our Lord pertaij 
to the sacrifice of Calvary as its acceptance and completion. They 
in fact, constitute its success, namely, the union of man with God 
The union was first achieved in the Person of the man who wy 
also God — Christ our Lord. But, as we shall see later, it involve 
also the union with God of all those men of whom Christ is th 
head —all men who are incorporated into Him as members ¢ 
His Mystical Body. 

Another reason why Calvary was a_ perfect - sacrific 
(and thus accepted by God) is that, unlike all former sacrifice 
even of good and holy men among the Jews, it was not offered 
by man in the fallen state, but by a man who possessed the life of 
grace. In fact He did not merely possess it; He was Himself th 
very ‘fulness of grace.’’ Hence His sacrifice was supernatural wor. 


ship which alone is worthy of God, Previous worship, howevu} 


well meant, was but natural worship since it had been offered by 
unredeemed men who had nothing beyond their natural powen 
wherewith to worship. 

So it was that through Christ God had at last the perfec 
worship which is His due; through Christ, in the Person 
Christ, man had at last offered the perfect sacrifice which effected 
the hitherto unachieved purpose of all sacrifices, namely, the r. 
establishment of friendship between God and man. It made Gol 








and man “‘at one’ again, and hence is called the ‘‘atonement.” 

It is also called ‘‘the redemption’’ because it was the “‘buying 
back’’ of the human race, enslaved by sin, at the great price od 
the blood shed by our Redeemer on Calvary. Since the price wa 
paid when our Lord immolated Himself for our sakes it is corret 
to say that it was the cross which saved us and that His death 
was the cause of our salvation. But we must not allow our gaz 
to stop there; to do so would picture our Lord’s work for us onli 
as a price-paying, only as a liberation from sin. It would lear 
out, or at least obscure, that which is far more important tha 
this negative aspect: namely, the positive result of our being raisdé 
up to the supernatural plane by the bestowal of grace. 

Not only are we freed from sin, but we are also sanctified— 
made holy — brought into union with God. This vital si 
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MAN’S YEARNING 


with God is through Christ who, from Calvary, passed on by 
His resurrection and ascension to His place beside the Father. To 
think of Calvary apart from the resurrection and ascension is to 
think of the immolation of a victim without regard to its accept- 
ance. The death, resurrection and ascension of our Lord all belong 
together as successive phases in but one great action — His return 
to the Father. This return was done in a manner such that it not 
only liberated us from the death of sin, but also bestowed on us 
new life, and at the same time it rendered perfect and all-sufficient 
worship to God. 


With this great sacrifice everything was achieved. Nothing 
whatever was lacking from its perfection. Once this sacrifice had 
been brought to its completion nothing could be added to it. The 
ultimate purpose of all sacrifice being now fulfilled, any further 
sacrifice would seem superfluous. That is how it would look from 
God’s point of view. But there still remains man’s point of view; 
and our Lord, Himself a man, knew that man has a kind of need 
to sacrifice, since this is the natural way of expressing human 
worship. If there were to be no sacrifices after His, then His fol- 
lowers would experience a sense of frustration in their worship of 
God. There would remain open to them only lesser ways of wor- 
ship, such as prayer. 


Yet the whole of human history has shown that these lesser 
ways are not enough; they do not give full and complete expression 
to man’s worship — only sacrifice can do that. If, therefore, Christ 
had left to His followers a religion in which there was no room 
for sacrifice, there would be one aspect in which it would suit“ 
human nature less well than the old, yet false religions of pagan- 
ism. Whereas the pagans could express their worship of false gods 
in a manner completely satisfactory to themselves, Christians, 
being left without a sacrifice, would have desires and yearnings 
which their religion could not fulfill. 

Now it is unthinkable that Christ would found a religion in 
any way inferior to other religions. Of course Christians, being 
men, would want to sacrifice. Yet what sacrifice could they offer? 
Were they to offer bulls and goats and corn and wine like the 
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pagans of old, even when they knew such things were futile 
That would not be satisfactory at all! Christians would want tp 
offer a perfect sacrifice, for nothing else would be worthy of God 
Yet how could they offer a perfect sacrifice, seeing that there wx 
only one perfect sacrifice — that of Calvary? 

No mere man could solve a problem like this. But then Chrig 
is not a mere man. He is God. He has infinite wisdom and infiniy 
power to draw on. And He solved this, our problem, by use of 
the ‘‘sacramental principle’ which we studied in our fourth artick. 
He offered the unique perfect sacrifice in a certain place, Calvary; 
on a certain date some two thousand years ago. It was then His 
sacrifice, and His alone. But by means of the sacramental principk 
He has overcome all restrictions of time and place, and contrived 
that it may now be our sacrifice by giving it to us to offer. Ke 
caused it to exist in sacramental form precisely in order that we 
may offer it. We are not left with any second-best or obviously 
inadequate way of expressing our worship of God; we are not 
left with any mere substitute — we have the thing itself —ou 
Lord’s own perfect sacrifice — handed over to us in a form such 
that we ourselves can offer it. 

For, on the night before He suffered, He took bread and blessed 
it and broke it and said ‘““This is my body which is given for you.” 
And likewise the chalice after He had supped, saying ““This is th 
chalice of my blood which shall be shed for you. . . . Do this in 
commemoration of me!’’ He caused His body given for us, and 
His blood shed for us, to begin existing in a new way — ini 
sacramental sign; and this sign was such that it could be availabk 
to His followers after He Himself had died, risen and ascended 
to heaven. It was His own sacrifice of Calvary, existing just a 
really as on Calvary, but not limited to that time or place. Now 
it has no time or place except those of the signs which signify it. 
His whole sacrifice was there made present sacramentally at th 
Last Supper. He offered it in the historical order of existence next 
day, leaving behind Him the command that His Church should 
go on offering it in the sacramental order of existence subsequently. 
And that is what His Church, His Mystical Body of which we 
are members, has been doing ever since, on all the altars of 
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MAN’S YEARNING 


hristendom throughout all ages and in every country to which 
His Church has since spread. 

Therefore now His sacrifice is our sacrifice; what He offered 
alone on Calvary we offer daily on our altars. In the Mass we do 
not repeat Calvary; it is not that His death and resurrection and 
ascension happen all over again. The only thing which is repeated 
is the sign of His sacrifice. We do that repeating, and that is why 
it is our sacrifice now. But it is not a new sacrifice — it is the very 
same sacrifice which He offered, newly made present. 

Thus it is that all our human instincts concerning the worship 
of God can find complete realization. The natural expression of 
human worship finds utterly satisfactory realization in a sacrifice 
left to us by our good and understanding Master and Lord. For 
He knew that we would want to worship God worthily, and 
He left us the means for doing it. Thus, too, it is that even from 
us poor and imperfect men there ascends to God human worship 
which is not itself poor and imperfect; for “through Him and 
with Him and in Him there is to God the Father Almighty, in 
the unity of the Holy Ghost, all honor and glory’’! 

CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J. 





SERMON MATTER FROM ST. THOMAS. On the Epistles and Gospels of 
the Sundays and Feastdays (Advent to Easter). By Very Rev. C. J. Callan, 
O.P. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. 1950. Pp. 525. Cloth, $5.00. 

A well-known Dominican here presents what must have been a pleasant 
task to prepare: sermon-notes from St. Thomas’ works, especially from his 
commentaries on the Gospels. Extracts from these, plus Fr. Callan’s own 
thoughts, form a chain of comments on the current day’s epistle and 
gospel, and the resulting eight or more pages for each Sunday provide 
good browsing indeed. Although the author tells us in his preface that 
he has added his own development of St. Thomas’ ideas, and while this 
is obvious on those pages where he discusses “capital and labor,” “modern 
false prophets,” etc., most readers would probably welcome, in other 
instances, some indication which material is St. Thomas’ and which Fr. 
Callan’s. 

A minor irritant — an occupational allergy, perhaps — is the Latin- 
English that often crops up, such as “arduous labors” for “hard work,” 
“tribulations” for “troubles” or “trials,” etc. Large print and good pape 
add to the book’s appeal. A. A. W. 
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SACRAMENTS AND PAROUSIA 


HE sacraments are historic actions corresponding to th 
distinctive features of the time-interval between th 
Ascension and the Parousia — the time in which » 
live. The period is primarily distinguished by the fac 
that it is subsequent to the outstanding event of sacred 

history whereby the world has already achieved its purpose, and 
in that sense the world can have no further development. Ther 
is no going beyond Jesus Christ. But we must also realize tha 
Christ’s glory has not as yet been visibly manifested. This period, 
then, is distinguished in the second place by the absence of mani- 
festation, by this aspect of ‘‘hiddenness.’’ In short, its prope 
content is the extension to the whole of humanity of the realities 
gained for us by Christ. 

Now the sacramentary world presents these precise aspects. On 
the one hand, the sacraments are more than “‘imitations’’ or “‘rep- 
resentations’’ of the death and of the resurrection of Christ: “‘All 
of us who have been baptized in Christ Jesus are baptized in His 
death.”” The sacraments are a reenactment of the priestly action 
of Christ, in which all created things have attained their end. But, 
considered under another aspect, the sacraments have a hidden 
feature. Only the sign is evident; the reality remains invisible. 
Indeed, the reality of the resurrection has not yet been visibly 
manifested. As St. Paul so aptly phrased it: “‘Buried with Christ 
in baptism, you have been revivified with him in the same bap- 
tism. If then you are risen with Christ, seek the things that are 
above where Christ is seated at the right hand of God. For you 
have died and your life is hidden with Christ in God. When Christ, 
your life, shall appear, then you too will with him appear in 
glory’”’ (Col. 3: 1-4). 

So the sacraments constitute the events of a time that is the 
tension between the Resurrection and the Parousia. They are a 
“‘memorial’’ of the Resurrection and a permanent “prophecy” of 
its ultimate manifestation. The Eucharist, because it is the “‘char- 
ter’’ of the New Alliance, never lets us forget the essential event 
whereby that alliance has been definitively concluded by the union 
of the divine and human nature in the Person of Christ, and by 
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SACRAMENTS AND PAROUSIA 


the introduction of human nature, purified by the blood flowing 
from the cross, into the sphere of Trinitarian life. The Eucharist, 
inasmuch as it is an eschatological meal, prefigures the celestial 
banquet, that is, the communication by Christ of His good gifts 
to His own in His Father’s house.’ So, the Eucharist, by its fore- 
taste of the heavenly banquet-table, preserves humans from grow- 
ing weary of the wait for the long-delayed Parousia, and from 
turning to earthly flesh-pots. 


But I have not yet treated the last characteristic of our period. 
Since it occurs between the Ascension and the Parousia, it is 
properly distinguished by the divine ‘‘Mission’’ begun at Pentecost 
and-destined to last until Christ’s return, because the universal 
preaching of the Gospel is the prerequisite condition for Christ’s 
return, as the Scriptures tell us. Now the sacraments are the essen- 
tial instruments of that Mission which constitutes the reality of 
contemporary history, of which profane history is merely an 
external shell. The apostles’ mission is to baptize: “Go, teach all 
nations. Baptize them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit.’’ It is baptism that builds up the Messianic 
community, the Church, and which makes its recipients partici- 
pators in the Messianic benefits. Confirmation, which is a partici- 
pation in the anointing of Christ by the Holy Spirit at the 
inception of His public life, according to St. Cyril of Jerusalem,’ 
permanently equips the adult Christian with prophetic charisms 
which make of him an active agent of this Mission by his witness- 
ing in word and life. The Eucharist is the sacrament of unity 
which gathers all nations around the glorified Christ present in the 
community, in order to offer them through His hands to the Father. 


These sacramentary actions are the great events of the existing 
world. Such actions are much nobler than the mighty achieve- 
ments of philosophers or sicentists, nobler than great victories or 
great revolutions. The latter apparently cover the whole facade 
of history but they never reach the roots of real history. They 
are achievements in the intellectual and physical order. But the 

"Yves de Montcheuil, ‘‘La signification echatologique du repas eucharistique,”’ 


Rech. Sc. Rel., 1946, pp. 10ff. 
*Le symbolisme des rites baptismaux,”’ Dieu Vivant, I, p. 42. 
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sacraments are the greatness of the order of charity. Pascal remarks 
“Jesus Christ was no great inventor but He was holy, holy, holy, 
holiness unto men, and a terror to the demons.’’ We are no 
sufficiently penetrated with this conviction. That is why we alloy 
ourselves to be impressed by physical or intellectual achievement 
forgetting that the intimate secrets of the Trinity’s love and lif 
have been entrusted to us. Because of the importance which » 
assign them, we commit idolatry before the sacred cows of science 
economics, history and the state, all of which are human creation; 
whereas the first commandment reads: ‘“Thou shalt adore th 
Lord, thy God, and Him only shalt thou adore.’” 


Now the sacraments are the works of God’s power in our very 
midst. There is a slavery worse than economic slavery or capitalist 
alienation — and it is a spiritual enslavement and an alienation, 
not into the hands of monetary forces, but into the grasp of th 
powers of darkness. Only baptism can deliver us from such cap. 
tivity. Indeed Jesus Christ alone, who, at His death, descended 
into the kingdom of death and into the deepest abysses of 
wretchedness, frees us from spiritual captivity. By His resurrection 
He overcame forever the gates of death and came forth from hel! 
in triumph, opening to all humanity the way of spiritual liber:- 
tion. Now St. Paul says that baptism makes us die with Chris 
to be restored to life with Him, and to rise with Him to the right 
hand of the Father. As administered in the first Christian centuries 
in the course of the paschal night, it really seemed like a continu 
tion of the great works of liberation wrought by God in th 
deliverance of His people from Egypt’s yoke during the firs 
Passover or Pasch, and in the deliverance of His Son from hell’ 
yoke, at the second Pasch. So the third Pasch is not a simpk 
liturgical commemoration of the other two, but an effective con- 
tinuation of the identical reality. 


Baptism, the mystery of liberation, is also a mystery of 
“creation.’’ According to St. Paul it is a palingenesis, a second 
Genesis (Tit. 3:5). At the world’s beginning, the Spirit of God, 

3In his last volume of poems, Tu aimeras I'Eternal, Edmond Fleg admitably 


depicts that apostasy from the one God and the cult of modern idols in the greit 
Jews of the nineteenth century —— Rothschild, Marx, Einstein, etc. 
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SACRAMENTS AND PAROUSIA 


hovering like a dove above the primeval waters, called forth 
therein the biological life of the first creation. The same Holy 
Spirit, as the Gospel tells us, overshadowed Mary, obumbrabit 
tibt, to accomplish in her, by His omnipotent power, the second 
creation, the creation of the universe of grace, of a world of a 
divinized humanity of which Christ is the Orient, the sun that 
rises eternally. Now baptism is this re-creation of each man. 
Plunged into the life-giving waters, by the power of the Spirit 
man emerges re-born, engendered anew, re-created in Christ and 
thenceforth belonging to the second creation.‘ Marxism sees in 
man humanity’s demiurge, which man perpetually generates by 
transforming through his work the substructures of economics. 
But it can no more evolve a truly new humanity than it has 
succeeded in liberating man from a most profound slavery, for 
Jesus Christ alone is the truly new man, homo novissimus. 

What is true of baptism is likewise true of all the sacraments 
and of the economy of the whole of Christianity, for it is sacra- 
mental. I will cite only one more example, the example of holy 
Mass. The Mass is essentially the presence of the priestly action 
of Christ, subsisting in a sacramental mode. Now that priestly act 
of Christ, wherein He perfectly glorifies the Father, is the purpose 
and end of history, creation’s fulfilment, the successful issue of 
the divine plan. Creation’s end is, in fact, God’s glory, that is, 
the recognition of His sovereign excellence by free beings. All 
down the centuries the recognition of God’s sovereignty necessi- 
tated sacrifices from every nation and every religion. But these 
were only figures, for, actually, the men offering them belonged 
to the city of sin, which, as St. Augustine insists, is ““built on the 
love of self even to the contempt of God.’’ Christ’s passion, on 
the contrary, manifests ‘‘the love of God even to the contempt 
of self,’’ for Christ, in order to show that the Father’s will is so 
lovable that it is worth the sacrifice of all creation, ‘“‘became obedi- 
ent unto death, even to the death of the Cross.’’ By that one act 
the Father was eternally glorified. 

Now the Mass is that same priestly action of Christ, made 
present by the sacrament in such a way that it lays hold of 


““Symbolisme des rites baptismaux,’’ pp. 37-38. 
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everything that is free in man, to bear it up to the Father, in order 
that the glory of God may thus find an ever greater expansion. 
And again we find the characteristic feature of the time between 
the Ascension and the Parousia: the time of sacraments already 
embodies the end, namely, the glory of God, although in a hidden 
manner. God is glorified in Christ, and nothing, no vicissitude of 
history can nullify that glorification. But this end must be ex- 
tended to all men, and by Christ ‘‘all glory’’ must rise to the 
Father. 

So the Mass is the presence here and now of the consummation 
of all things. And he who is united to Christ’s priestly action in 
the Mass accomplishes the absolute act, the act wherein is expressed 
the totality of his being and the reason for his existence. Accord- 
ingly, the Mass is the end to which baptism is ordered. It is not 
the principle, but the completion of the Mission. And the Mission’s 
ultimate end is to constitute the total community, offering the 
one Mass, by means of which all free beings, turning toward God, 
will recognize His sovereign excellence, and will join in the 
Trisagion, the ‘‘thrice holy.” 

But this presence continues to be a presence veiled in a sacra- 
ment, velatum. The sacramental order is an order of waiting. It 
corresponds to the delay of the Parousia, a delay which agonizes. 


Mr. Daniel Halévy said recently that it was for him a major 
trial. “Christ said He would return — but He has not returned. 
And then the nations grew weary of wating and turned to other 
leaders.’’ But Christ said too that, before His return, the Gospel 
must be preached, even to the ends of the earth. The delay in the 
Parousia cries out for the preaching of the Gospel to the entire 
world.® That is why the patience demanded from the individuals 
and peoples who were the first to be baptized is essentially founded 
on charity. They must wait till all the world is there before they 
themselves may enter. The Mass is the accomplishment of man’s 
vocation according to the order of charity, as Pascal tells us — 
a type of accomplishment appropriate to the time of waiting. 

JEAN DANIELOU, S.J. 


"Oscar Cullmann, ‘“‘Le caractére eschatologique du devoir missionaire,”’ Rev. 
Hist. Phil. Relig., 1936, pp. 210ff. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 


THE CHRISTIAN IN THE WORLD’ 


HETHER you live in 1951 or in 1851 or in 1351, 
there are always turbulent times, and your elders 
warn you that the end of a better era has come. 
They will wish you more courage and wisdom 
than they ever had. At the bottom of their hearts 

they will know and fear that the new generation will fumble the 

ball they tossed at it as badly as they themselves did — and the 
world will run its course. If it is not the Red Monster, it is the 
aftermath of another revolution and the threat of a new one. Or 
it is the Saracen, the Turk or the Hun. Some will advise you to 
be a man and join the fray and turn the tide of battle for Christ, 
for democracy and for our Western civilization. Others will tell 
you, a few at least, not to get involved in the battles of this world. 

Let us hear some of them. What have they to say? ° 

The famous reform theologian of Zurich, Switzerland, Karl 
Barth, a man of prophetic ambition, mounted the principal pulpit 
in Berne, the capital of his country, a year ago and eloquently 
stated his case for neutrality between East and West. While he 
accuses the East of despotic cruelty and inhuman means in carrying 
out a social dream built on naked materialism, on the mere eco- 
nomic man, he castigates the West for its hypocrisy; for he feels 
that it speaks a great deal about justice, peace and fraternity, but 
has not moved a finger to tackle the paramount problem created 
by the industrial age, namely, social justice. 

Barth waxes angry when he is chided for having spoken against 
Nazi totalitarianism but is unwilling to take sides between what 
he alleges to be the twin “‘‘imperialisms’’ of our time. He feels that 
those who sneeringly criticize him now are the very ones who kept 
quiet ten years ago. And he says that communism needs a different 
treatment, because it never did what the totalitarians of our age 
did: it never cloaked itself in the mantle of Christianity, it never 
tried to falsify Christianity either: it was plainly and is openly 
un-Christian. It constitutes no temptation to Christians in its 


4Substance of a commencement: address given at St. John’s, May 30. 
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stark materialism, as Nazism and Fascism did, which made claims 
for values highly treasured by Christendom, falsifying them and 
using them in a Machiavellian way. Here, then, is a voice crying 
“‘a plague on both your houses’ and assuming a prophetic stance 
resembling the great desert dwellers of old. 

We have read similarly disturbing statements from a source less 
pure, because implicated by nationalism, the famous Lutheran 
Niemoeller, who thus finds himself in the company of a Calvinist 
dissenter. This seems all so strange to us, because in our midst 
the issue has been represented in such a clear-cut fashion: that the 
West, the free, capitalistic world (with a few retouches, of course) 
in this dilemma stands for Christianity and Christ, while the Iron 
Curtain shuts off from closer inspection the realm of lie, the upside- 
down-truth, barefaced and shameless tyranny and hypocrisy, in 
short, something painfully resembling Satan’s warped kingdom. 

To make things still more alarming, and also confusing, we 
have statements from our own Catholic leaders in very high 
places who warn us against over-simplification of complex facts, 
and who require of us a few things to be done in our own back- 
yard before we shall receive their unconditional blessing. Among 
these Catholics is my good friend Father Joseph Lebret, O.P., 
the director of that most interesting venture IJdées et Forces. 
I am borrowing some of his thoughts from an article, ‘Little 
Lessons from Bourgeois Christians,’ that appeared in the April 
number of the Catholic Werkhefte, issued by the German Catholic 
Youth Movement: 

“I have too often failed in my attempts to put some sense into the 
bourgeoisie, which calls itself Christian. . . . The attitude of those Chris- 
tians who incessantly propose the maintenance of social and economic 
structures which are most certainly obsolete and lead to tyranny as a 
matter of course, means nothing else but that they serve themselves and 
therefore commit treason. If they persist in their ancient errors, it is our 
duty to expose them with all decisiveness and to walk away from them. 
The Church has been compromised all too long by the property-owning 
class, or rather by slave holders, or by such people as prove themselves to 
be defenders of capitalistic exploitation. This situation must cease, even 
if it reduces the Church to utmost poverty and deprives her of several 
of her present tools. . . . Christians showed themselves incapable or lacked 
the courage to tread the path of evolution. Now revolution and, with it, 
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adventure and catastrophe threaten us. . . . It seems impossible that a 
movement could spread as extensively as communism did unless it carries 
in itself the seeds of certain truths, and unless it answers, at least partially, 
the profound hopes for a society based on justice, hopes that live deep 
down in all men.” 

That Fr. Lebret is not blinded by his deep misgivings about 
the integrity of the cause of the West is evident. He says in another 
context: ‘““We cry out against anti-communism at its stupidest 
and against the treason perpetrated against the Gospel by those 
Christians who without fear and trembling have illicit relations 
with capitalist materialism. But we also condemn at the same time 
the naive foolishness, not to say imbecility, of those who cannot 
see anything but the good side of communism. .. .” 

There is no doubt that this is the voice of Europe and not of 
America — of a Europe which has experienced for two genera- 
tions not only a breakdown of all values, as we experience it now, 
but which saw this breakdown also in the physical world, in 
millions of dead, in shattered cities, in ever shifting borders, in 
famines and destruction. Here is our difference from 1851 and 
1351. You cannot any longer escape decisions, nor can you turn 
to certain pages in famed and great authors to apply a syllogism 
and to find the answer. At first sight you may find that no 
spiritual and intellectual tools fit when you face the juggernaut 
you will have to face tomorrow and every day after. 

This great uncertainty, the trembling underneath our feet, ex- 
tends to all spheres. The neatly ordered cosmos, a universe of firm 
and static things, is gone. Atomic and astronomic scholars have 
banded together, and what used to be solid matter has now become 
energy in a precarious balance that can be upset by terrible fission, 
and the quiet stars of night have become particles of a gigantic 
explosion that defies our philosophic conceptions of eternity and 
the infinite. Metaphysical dizziness grips us in the very effort to 
translate these findings into images palatable to our own mind. 

Not even man has escaped this process. When Columbus proved 
and Copernicus and Galileo rationalised that we live on a spinning 
globe, winter and summer, day and night, the physical place of 
heaven and hell became in some way relative entities. 
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Man went along with a new mysticism, with perspective pain, 
ing, with symphonic music, with Gothic and Baroque architectuy 
with differentiated social and economic structures — he was sti! 
able to master this new experience. The linear music of Gregoria 
chant, the linear painting of icons, the linear plasticism of Moiss, 
and the geometric architecture of the Romanesque were supersede 
by the new infinitism of Gothic and Renaissance men, artists 
philosophers, reformers, explorers, and economic adventurers anj 
empire builders. 

But we now face a man who is no more an angel in the flesh 
not even the lucid substantial form of animated matter, but wh 
is more like an iceberg —two thirds, two very powerful ani 
important thirds, the subconscious and unconscious, below th 
surface. We have less to fear his secret waking thoughts than th 
unthought, tumultuous things that project themselves into dream; 
or collectively into myths and actions that defy all logic of th 
waking mind. What used to be drunkards are now neurotic 
driven by impulses that can be guided. Arthur Koestler’s Darknes 
at Noon exemplified what depths have been found, can be used 
but have not been fathomed. Thus men dare not measure eath 
other any longer; and the neighbor, apart from the reflections o 
his surface, glides silently by like a messenger from the dark, un- 
known and freezing Arctic waste. Close contact leads to shipwreck. 

Is it then a miracle that our music has no tunes, apart from 
the escapist and “‘hit’’ songs of. the masses, that it is chaotic ané 
offers the stews of the left-overs of harmony of an age that could 
see patterns? And our significant form sculptures, our chaoti 
painting, are expressions of these conditions and speak of th 
utter desolation and loss of mastery man has undergone. Even the 
most articulate and lucid of all arts, poetry, has become melodiow 
stammering, obscure allusion and ornamentation with obsolet 
terms rescued from the English departments of our liberal arts 
colleges. 

Philosophy in its existentialists and positivists has retreated from 
all conquests and perches on a ledge over a bottomless chasm, 
leaving the building of Summas and systems to the sciences and to 
scientific attempts at social engineering. 
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We cannot escape into the past or just pray and hope for a new 
Aquinas to gather up the dangling ends and to tie them into a 
beautiful bow on humanity’s neck. Since many of these bewilder- 
ing objects flitting before our eyes are facts, great and in themselves 
beautiful facts, and not the work of Satan’s delusions, we are not 
even allowed to run away from them, but we must face them. 
We must learn to see them in the same light as we have painfully 
learned, or tried to learn, other facts: e.g., that there are no lasting, 
Christian sacral empires in which Christianity can build its eternal 
house. The medieval idea of sacred empire was as real as a dream 
only. We must learn that this is also true for the intellectual place, 
the political place, the moral, tke social and the cultural place of 
Christianity. ‘Strangers and exiles’ St. Peter calls the first Chris- 
tians in his first Epistle (2:11). It is surprising that we as 
Christians are so unaware of the fleetingness of all our Savior did: 
He healed men and resurrected them, but they had to die. He fed 
them to become hungry again. He walked among them only to 
leave them. He rose from the dead to disappear in His ascension. 
He wandered about instead of founding a school. As the first 
passover in Egypt, so was its fulness and truth, a “‘passing of the 
Lord.” 


We started out with the shrill and disconcerting call of a dis- 
senting prophet. We followed it up with a layman’s reaction to 
nuclear, astronomic and depth-psychological discoveries. We 
pointed to the arts of our day to demonstrate that, except for the 
shallow surface of technological progress and entertainment, the 
more sensitive members of our race are either mute or stammer 
instead of speaking in tongues. What is the point of all this? 
Are we intent on discouraging ourselves and on becoming para- 
lysed with fear? Is there no way out of all this? Shall we, too, 
like gloomy existentialists, assume no other fact than that we exist 
and that life is but a walking out of the dark through a lighted 
chamber and out into the dark again? 


In the first place we must remember that this fleeting, exploding 
universe, that this man whose soul resembles the submerged ice- 
berg and this fissionable matter are creatures of God, and that their 
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being thus and not otherwise, has nothing to do with the fall 
of the angels or original sin. Our confusion has. That our sub- 
conscious and unconscious should be so full of evil, that too has, 
That we usc the fissional character of matter to burn, destroy and 
sear, also has to do with original sin and the pride of Lucifer, 
But the transition from static to dynamic, from rest to explosion, 
from the peace of surface to the whirl of depth, from linear via 
perspective to relativity would have come to Adam and Eve had 
they never sinned, but spent their time in investigating reverently 
and lovingly the powers God put at their feet. Therefore we 
cannot flee them as evil, but we must accept them as a task. 

The ordinary way out of this is to settle down in one’s niche 
and to hew along one’s row. As long as you can plow black dirt, 
pour steel into forms, cash checks for news stories printed on 
paper made of wood pulp; as long as you can dance on Saturday 
nights, love and get married, cast your vote in elections and watch 
the football game on a brisk October afternoon, it is the sun. that 
rises and sets, in spite of Columbus and Galileo. As long as I can 
go to my parish church, to monthly Communion and give to 
Cancer Drives, all things are fine — and let the artists jump from 
tenth story windows, because first they looked too deeply into 
mysteries and then they had to drown their misery by looking 
too deeply into glasses. One can get along like this for many 
years — until a crisis comes, world-wide or personal. But the 
hard-put common run of people will probably survive and no 
metaphysical eruptions will blast their world. 

The second group, an intellectual group, are the ones that fly 
to the rock of Peter and perch on it chattering. To them the 
Church, the catechism, the radio replies, the ready and pat answers, 
or rather the fact that there are people who think they have them, 
are the refuge. As Athena came fully armed out of the head of 
her father Zeus, so the Church, problemless, with no question un- 
answered, was ready with Peter, leaving the following generations 
nothing to do but to trim here and there, memorize eternal truths 
and change the vocabulary as times changed. The witty and 
sparkling intellectual, tired of searching, joins this respectable, 
ancient and intellectually rich Church and brings as a welcome 
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dowry his own wit, talent and surface self-assurance. Escape to 
safety from the unpleasantness of groping and search! Live an 
ordered, respectable life, not without discipline and sacrifice, and 
the reward is peace! But is that the peace Jesus speaks of? Or is 
it a smug peace anticipating the hereafter? It is the kind of thing 
Cardinal Newman had to face in his life, while he slaved and 
labored for new and more subtle certainties. The rock is Peter, 
his faith, his office. He is the foundation, but the building goes 
on, unless you believe you can live in a foundation. 

What, then, is left? Our way, if we are fully Christian in inten- 

tion, is to bear the Cross and to follow Christ. To be patient and. 
courageous, not in ourselves, but in Him. To face, not halfway, 
not turning back, but to face toward the year 1952. Not to divide 
the world into the elect who either have the answers, or at least 
know the Pope has, and the sots who are foolish enough not to be 
so sure. To know that fascist and communist, capitalist and social- 
ist, Hindu and American, leaders and masses, are all in the same 
boat — the earth. That 2000 years ago Jesus started something 
that did not reach its climax in the thirteenth century; that did 
not go wrong in the sixteenth century, and that must face what 
is true in nuclear physics and psychoanalysis, as it tried to face 
the Arab threat with hylo-morph‘sm and Aristotelian dialectics. 
The greatest sin of our age is impatience and its child is the short- 
cut—in politics, in economics— and in Reno. Whether we 
bring salvation depends on our endurance and the readiness to 
accept the fact that we are cross-bearing pilgrims. Let not the 
clear definitions of dogma, the concise commands of Christian 
ethics, the stately beauty of our liturgy and the imposing struc- 
ture of our centrally administered Church create the impression 
that we have the promise of no uncertainties, no problems and no 
open ends to be faced. 
The difference between us, the miserable followers of the Son 
of God and Man, thrown on His mercy, and those who know 
Him not, is that the Cross stands while the globe turns, that we 
are assured that in our agonies and deaths is the victory. The 
Catholic way is the way of truth, of faith, of humility, of 
obedience. H.A.R. 
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nuite obi 
SOMETHING LIKE AN OPEN so encrus 
LETTER TO FR. HOWELL ren as ¢ 


bristian 
he natur 
E, in our home, have great news for you. But becay compe 
editors are always fussy about having copy at least tw feted th 

months early, and because I don’t claim the gift g - thi 
prophesy like some people, you are going to get our news tw ings in 
months late. If Mary Perkins Ryan could see our house now s = in 
could add a few more chapters to Mind the Baby and I might¥ = ese | 
tempted to stick a baby formula in Cooking for Christ. Right yo lw Sanus 
are. We have a new baby girl. ana 


It all happened this May when we were reading Father Clifforiipyt it se 
Howell’s article in ORATE FRATRES titled “Increase of the Body, Bnstance 
Little did he know that his beautifully written piece on marriagi,ymbers 
was going to act as a trigger mechanism starting off a chahow mai 
reaction of atomic proportions as far as I was concerned. Somind how 
how whenever I read Father Howell (and it is the first thing I digo in 1. 
read when O.F. comes), I remember squeezing oranges when widisorders 
were children. The first squeeze, the first juice, was always best anfihe insis' 
so is the first reading; but then we returned to chew out the pulfpirls (an 
and even if the pith were bitter it was good and its tang lingerithat? Ev 
on to quench our thirst. ocation 


So it was that early in May I had squeezed the juice out ogenough f 
“‘Increase”’ and late in May I went back to chew on the rind, Alget can ¢ 
morning there had been warnings of weather. The crows had bees Sanc! 
flying low with all sorts of scoldings at the other birds. Skippe paints! 
our pup had long since whined until he was allowed in the living Sudde 
room. Even the goats seemed nervous in their browsing and atgto such 1 
nothing at all. I had hurriedly gathered great armfuls of peonie such talk 


to use in the Corpus Christi procession at church the following day, age | 
0 : 


mation ¢ 
extbook 
riage, ev 

Just ; 
I powered 


Now it was nap-time for the little ones and for me too sind 
“‘the numerical increase of the Christian community would soo 
be insured.’’ But there was no sleep in me. My thoughts we 
flying as fast as the gray scudding clouds rising from the west 
I would rather return to Fr. Howell and apply his conclusions ot 


the liturgy to our little apostolate of the family. Somehow 
needed assurance at this point that ‘‘Christ is incarnate in eachj, “There : 
succeeding generation” and that “the whole Christ would grot}, Boer P; 
by the incorporation of this new member.” — 
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T} Several friends had been over-sympathetic lately. You could 

ee them wag their heads and say, ““What, another baby!”’ It is 
nuite obvious that some of our good primitive instincts have been 
‘0 encrusted with civilization that we no longer value our chil- 
Hren as Our treasure. Even the pagans do that, but what about 
bristians? Yet we have cause to rejoice beyond the primitive, 
be natural, the instinctive. Have you ever thought your job as a 
bristian parent would bring heaven closer? Our children in 
brist will mean the fulness of Christ, the work of Christ com- 
ast {WH ieted, the beatific vision. Why don’t we Christian parents know 
gift hese things? Really, Fr. Howell, we have not even heard such 
"eS hings in our marriage instructions. Rather we are given ‘“You must 
OW sie ot not have children’’ or some such slogan. Can’t you tell more of 
ight “Bus these things, Fr. Howell, and we shall ‘“‘re-shout’’ them from 
At Your housetops? 

You will remind us that our Holy Father has said these things, 
but it seems just saying them once does not make them so. For 
nstance he reiterated that even more important than increase in 
umbers is the proper and religious education of our children. Yet 
ow many of our girls are truly educated to be Christian mothers 
pnd how many of our boys are trained for fatherhood? Long long 
pgo in 1535 St. Angela Merici was keen enough to see that “‘the 
Wdisorders of society are caused by those in families.’’ Even then 
she insisted that the way to improve families was to educate the 
pirls (and I may add, boys) to that vocation. But are we doing 
that? Even in our Catholic schools, isn’t marriage the second-rate 
vocation — the thing you do when your grades aren’t quite high 
mnough for college entrance or when you tire of working at a job 
or can’t quite reach the religious life? More than one girl searching 
or sanctity has exclaimed, ““Why, there aren’t even any married 
paints!” 

Suddenly there was a crack of lightning which seemed a denial 
0 such morose thoughts. Of course we mothers and fathers know 
such talk is foolishness, but do our children? It is good to hear you 
say, Fr. Howell, that ‘‘never in fact are men and women so close 
0 God in any of their merely human actions, as in the consum- 
mation of marriage.’’ Our boys and girls won’t read that in their 
extbook on sex. We must teach them “How wonderful is mar- 
wal riage, even on the natural plane.” 
ns om JUSt as suddenly a whole train of darksome thoughts over- 
ow [ppowered my spirits. It was as though all the resentments of the 


eachf. ‘There is a book Saints for the Married by Elizabeth Whitehead, published by 
growp ercier Press in Ireland. Newman Bookshop in Westminster, Md., will get it 
tor you. 
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past nine months came back with the gusts of the storm. Hp 
insidious are remarks from this one and that. We laugh them 
but they creep back to plague us, and though we know them » 
true it hurts to have others think them. 





“Won't your little one resent the new baby? She won't [i 
the competition, you know. And the boy, won’t he just hate it} 
you have another girl? Our teen-ager positively loathed our ng 
baby. It meant no new clothes for her. And you, aren’t you haviy 
babies rather late in life? Why, you'll be an old woman befy 
they are grown. Your husband certainly wants a boy this tim 
Mr. So-and-Such wouldn't even talk to his wife after their fourt 
girl. You certainly will resent being tied down to bottle » 
diapers again.” 


Resent, hate, loathe. Resent, hate, loathe. These are the wor 


of our modern psychosis. Devils of division in our families. Why 
are all these resentments of children if not a reflection of the di 


vision of parents? Are not the elements which go into each chil 


more similar than those which mark the parents? If love alone ag 
bind two dissimilar dispositions, cannot love plus God unite thog 
more alike? And what are all these divisions of parents but th 


presence of the great Divorcer? There is more divorce than thi 


in the courts. We use the phrase, ““Where charity and love ag 
there is God.’’ We have heard so much of psychoanalysis that w 


are conscious of the hates in our families. Why can we not goo 
step further in the analysis to self-accusation and repentane 
Where there is resentment and hate there is the devil of divisio 


You say, Fr. Howell, that “matrimony signifies union. Thi 
the union is the sacrament.’’ And “‘as a result of Christian ma 
riage man and wife become a unit.’’ Teach us more of the pow 
of the sacrament to unite before we become riddled with resent 
ments. This oneness is our strength. Divided we cannot stan 
Emphasize the union between man and wife, between broth 
and sister, between families and Christ, and we shall be able 
fight the Devil and his divisions more easily. 


It seemed as though just the thought of that well-spring ¢ 
strength — our sacrament — had scattered my fears. Or was! 
Christ who as on our wedding day held our hands and made# 
one? At any rate the storm had stilled its fury and only a regi 
lar pattern of rain and pain remained to tell me that soon ¥ 
should see a new image of God, our love and His creation, “‘a ne 
adorer to praise the Father.” 

Mrs. ALFRED BERGER 
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SUNDAY EVENING SERVICE IN “MEDIATOR” 


IS COMPLINE EXCLUDED? 


OPE Pius XII gave many proofs, even before his great encycli- 
cal on the sacred liturgy (Nov. 20, 1947), that he was pro- 
foundly concerned by the current neglect of a Sunday after- 

noon or evening service. If he does not mention such evening 
service as such it was surely close to his thought in that burning 
address, ‘‘Now Is the Hour For Action’ (Sept. 7, 1947), as he 
sketched the sanctification of Sunday: ‘‘Sunday must again become 
the day of the Lord, the day of adoration, of the glorification of 
God, of the holy Sacrifice, of prayer, of rest, of recollection and 
reflection, the day of happy reunion in the intimate circle of the 
family. Sad experience has taught us that, for not a few of those 
who devote themselves to honest work during the week, Sunday 
has become the day of sin.’” 


“The ultimate end of every sacred function,’’ he had told 
Rome’s lenten preachers (Feb. 25, 1945), “‘is to glorify God 
and make the faithful grow in grace. To that end all must con- 
verge, even the psychological impression the Church’s offices create. 
One doesn’t go to church on Sunday as to a musical concert or 
aesthetic entertainment, but as the expression and ever-renewed 
realization of the praise and glorification of the Lord.’” “And 
without doubt the faithful are still to be urged to attend, and to 
participate in the public rites and prayers of the Church with 
religious attention. Especially let them observe the Christian feasts 
with appropriate and with full joy,’ he said, as Abbot of Abbots 
to the Benedictine prelates not long before the great encyclical. 


I. Is COMPLINE PERMITTED? 


The Mediator Dei appeared in Latin in the pope’s newspaper, 
Nov. 27, 1947. This was followed in the next issue by an Italian 
version, which differed from the Latin in providing a much greater 
abundance of sub-heads and divisions. In the course of that winter 
the Vatican Press provided translations into various languages. 
It chanced that several of these came to my notice, and I observed 
that they all carried through the same sub-heads the Italian news- 
print version had carried. The translators probably kept the Italian 


*Papal documents appear in Acta Apostolicae Sedis, but where English trans- 
lations exist in print, we shall give that source: cf. The Catholic Mind, xlv, 
1019 (Nov., 1947), 641-48. 

*Translated from Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 37 (1945), 36, 37. 

*Sermon, On St. Benedict (Sept. 18, 1947) (St. Meinrad, Ind.: Grail, 1947). 
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version open before them. While issued on the papal imprint | 
am not sure if these versions themselves have authority as papal 
documents. In any question of fact the Latin will doubtless remain 
decisive. The English translation issued at Rome was subsequently 
published in this country by the NCWC, by America Press, etc. 


In that version, under the heading, ‘“The Participation of the 
Faithful in Sunday Vespers,’’ one reads in part (italics mine): 
“The laity have no obligation in this matter. Still, it is greatly to 
be desired that they participate in reciting or chanting Vespers 
sung in their own parish on feast days. We earnestly exhort you, 
Venerable Brethren, to see that this pious practice is kept up, and 
that wherever it has ceased you restore it if possible. This, without 
doubt, will produce salutary results when Vespers are conducted 
in a worthy and fitting manner and with such helps as foster the 
piety and devotion of the faithful.’” 


A little farther on in the seame passage we read: ‘‘Sundays and 
holydays, then, must be made holy by divine worship. Although 
the Church only commands the faithful to abstain from servile 
work and attend Mass and does not make it obligatory to attend 
evening devotions, still she desires and recommends it repeatedly. 
Moreover, the needs of each demand this, seeing that all are 
bound to win the favor of God if they are to obtain His benefits. 
Our soul is filled with the greatest grief when we see how the 
Christian people of today profane the afternoon of feastdays. . . 
All should come to our churches and there be taught the truth of 
the Catholic faith, sing the praises of God, be enriched with bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament and strengthened with help from 
heaven against the adversities of this life. Let all try to learn Litalics 
added\ those prayers which are recited at Vespers, and fill their 
souls with their meaning.’” 


This looked like a one-way papal program for the evening 
service on Sundays and feastdays. Instruction can and should be 
given; Benediction is laudably given; and there seemed to be no 
option about Vespers. 

I remembered Compline groups I had seen in schools, seminaries, 
hospital and military chapels, and of Compline groups I had often 
read about in churches. Is it the Holy Father’s intention to exclude 
Compline in public for such groups? 

And, again in connection with Vespers, I recalled reading over 
and over of vernacular Vespers in Germany and in France. When 


“Mediator Dei, America Press edition, paragraph 150. 
®Mediator Det, America Press edition, par. 150. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


I was living in Munich twenty years ago Vespers in German were 
a regular feature in many places. Apart from canonical Vespers as 
such, I had often read of ‘‘new style’’ evening services, as those 
mentioned by Abbé Michonneau in his Revolution in a City Par- 
ish.* Is it possible the Holy Father has such groups in mind where 
he speaks encouragingly of Vespers being “‘conducted in a worthy 
and fitting manner, and with such helps as foster the piety of the 
faithful’? Well, time will disclose, I told myself, what is the 
status of Compline as a Sunday evening service, and the status in 
Europe and elsewhere of vernacular Vespers. 

The Catholic Truth Society published (London: August, 
1948) a new English translation of the Mediator Dei, under the 
title of Christian Worship, the work of Canon G. D. Smith, who 
has recently again put us all in his debt by re-editing The T each- 
ings of the Catholic Church. Here was news. Canon Smith's su- 
perior work on the Mystical Body encyclical made me anxious to 
see his version of Mediator Det. As a rendering of the papal letter 
into idiomatic English it is far superior to that done earlier in 
Rome. 

As I read along I suddenly found myself confronted with the 
boldface heading: ‘“Vespers OR COMPLINE in Parish Churches.” 
The passage here reads as follows: 


“In ancient times the faithful used to attend the recitation of the 
Office in greater numbers; but this custom has gradually died out and, 
now, as We have said, its recitation is the duty only of the clergy and 
religious. The law, therefore, lays no obligation upon the laity in this 
matter; but it is greatly to be desired that they should take part in the 
recitation or singing of Vespers or Compline (horarias illas preces . . 
quae... sub vespernm habeantur) in their own parish churches. We 
therefore urge you and your flocks, Venerable Brethren, to see that this 
pious custom does not lapse, or, in cases where it has fallen into disuse, 
to revive it where possible. And the practice will be attended with greater 
fruit if the evening hours are sung, not only with proper dignity and 
decorum, but also in such manner as, by various means, to arouse the 
devotion of the faithful.” 


This sent me post-haste for the Latin version of the Acta. There, 
wih no sub-head, the two key-passages read as follows: 


‘, .. verumtamen summopere optandum est, ut horarias illas recitando 
vel canendo actu participent, quae diebus festis suB VESPERUM in sua 
cuiusque curia habeantur” (p. 575). 


|, Michenneen. Revolution in a City Parish, ‘‘A Living Apostolic Liturgy,”’ 
Pp. 29-40. 
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*, . » Perdiscant pro viribus omnes eas formulas retinere quae in pre- 
cibus AD VESPERAM habitus concinuntur” (p. 576). 

Latin authors in classical times used two expressions to designate 
the declining hours of the day, sub vesperum being the commoner 
of the two, with ad vesperam as the rarer form, as Harper’s Latin 
Dictionary says clearly. The canonical hour of Vespers is thus 
not directly expressed by either term. 

The standard expression in ecclesiastical Latin for Vespers is 
Vesperae, -arum, as every priest sees daily in his breviary. There 
are Vesperae primae and vesperae secundae. The psalms are given 
ad vesperas; commemorations are made in vesperis, etc. The liturgy 
does not use in this connection either of the adverbial expressions, 
sub vesperum or ad vesperam, which are used in the Mediator Dei. 

Again, in this one paragraph of the encyclical there are various 
synonyms used to describe the evening service under discussion. It 
is called: horariae preces sub vesperum, vespertinae laudes, cultus 
vespertinus, Dei laudes, and in precibus ad vesperam. Of course 
the canonical hour of Vespers does actually meet all of the quali- 
fications; but so does Compline and with equal completeness. 
Canon Smith is thoroughly correct in finding place for Compline 
in the evening service described by Mediator Dei in its Latin text. 

It chanced, as I said, that I had several of the translations of 
the encyclical at hand, and it occurred to me to compare the key- 
passages which I quoted in Latin above. The results are interesting. 
The man preparing the Italian version speaks of Vespers. So does 
the translator into Spanish. Whoever worked out the German 
version uses the term Vespers in the sub-head (not part of the 
encyclical), but in those two passages of the text itself he speaks 
of breviary-service — and Compline is as much in place under 
that heading as Vespers. 

Is the Holy Father’s mind thus reaching various language 
groups with some unconscious variation? There could be a dan- 
ger that a translator would impose a burden not coming from the 
Holy Father. It could happen that another translator unknowingly 
subtracts from the papal pensum. Is Compline permitted? It is. 


II. Is COMPLINE WELL SUITED FOR EVENING SERVICE? 


It would seem like laboring the obvious to enter into a discussion 
of this question. But a few items, all subsequent to the Mediator, 
may be mentioned. 

Compline in itself is attractive. At the Mayfield Meet of the 
Society of St. Gregory in England, August, 1949, the Rev. A. 
Parisotti spoke on “Liturgy in the Army”’: 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


“When I went to X., I found there a truly magnificent stone church. 
..+ There were two Masses on Sunday, and Rosary and Benediction in 
the evening. The first Mass was fairly well attended by soldiers and their 
wives and families, who wanted to receive holy Communion. The second 
Mass was a parade service, compulsory for all, and the church was packed. 


“But the audience at Benediction consisted of the organist and verger, 
with their wives and families, and myself —a bit disheartening. My 
predecessor had been considereing the abolition of evening services and of 
adding Benediction after Mass for the parade service. In my turn I tried 
various devices — special sermons, various devotions, even the ‘Messiah’ 
played on a radiogram; but all to no purpose. 


“Then one day a party of Catholic band boys .. . joined the Army at 
X. They were pretty good musicians, and a young monk, whom the 
Abbot of Downside lent me, taught them Compline. The congregation 
at the evening service then began to increase Sunday by Sunday until we 
could rely on between fifty to one hundred people to be there, and they 
too began to take their part at Compline.”” 


Compline proves more attractive than Vespers. For Germany, 
where for quite a few years both Vespers and Compline in the 
vernacular have been in use, there is abundant data for judging 
the corresponding attractiveness of the two rites. When the present 
writer was living in Munich some twenty years ago, Vespers in 
German were a regular feature in many places, and the public 
recitation of Compline in the vernacular was becoming common. 
A decennial survey on “Liturgical Developments in Germany 
Since 1939”’’ was prepared by Theodore Klauser, rector of Bonn 
University, and Alfred Stuiber, and printed in the Roman Epheme- 
rides Liturgicae in the fall of 1949. The matter of Vespers was 
there summed up as follows: ‘Vespers in Latin are now but sel- 
dom used; even the Vespers in the German language, despite the 
splendid manual provided by the Leipzig Oratory, could never 
really strike root. Perhaps this was due to the stiff competition it 
was suffering from the German-language Compline, which had 
been introduced earlier than the Vespers in the vernacular. This 
Compline, as arranged by the Leipzig Oratory, is now quite wide- 
spread, and is sung eagerly, especially by the young.’” 


Sunday Compline has probably better psalms than Sunday 
Vespers. The whole complex of questions connected with the 
language used at public worship is now very much to the fore, and 
people are beginning to ask if the psalms for Sunday Vespers 


“Liturgy in the Army,” Liturgy, xviii, 4 (Oct., 1949), pp. 129-30. 
*Translated from Ephemerides Liturgicae, 33, 3 (1949), p. 351. 
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long for this world, and there were several tributes to his work in 


what proved to be the last year of his life (d. Oct. 8, 1950). Thus, | 


Fr. Martindale in The Catholic Herald, in strongly endorsing | 
Fr. Gosling’s projects — as he had indeed done even before Father 
Gosling —— passed on to this question of the suitability of some 
of the psalms for a vernacular use: 
“I venture now on a far more ‘scandalous’ question, ‘Are the psalms | 
the best material for any ‘popular’ service today?’ Some are, e. g., those 


for Sunday Compline. . . . As for Sunday Vespers, what can any one make 


of Dixit Dominus without a great deal of explanation? And even if it 


were explained, . . . would Christians like the picture of so fierce a Mes- § 


sias that it presents? 

“Many psalms are so lovely that they could be used as Christian hymns, 
. . - But Vespers are unlike Mass: the latter is an act, and we need not 
follow each word: but we ought to attach a meaning to psalms and indeed 
the Benediction hymns. . . .” 

This position seemed to approve itself to Fr. Gosling, who wrote 
from his death-bed in words still ringing around the English- 
speaking world: ‘““There is a compelling reason why Vespers and 
Compline should be in English. At Mass we do not even hear 
the words, but as long as we know what is going on, and ar 
attentive to the action, we are taking our part. But in Vespers 
and Compline there is no action; there is nothing beyond th 
words. If we do not understand the words there is nothing left for 
us to do but sit and listen to noises.’” 

This article grows long, but there is relevance in recording thes 
two facts: The Italian Society of Saint Cecilia on January 25, 
1949, petitioned the Holy See that in view of the fact that Vespers 
congregationally sung is so difficult for its membership, it be al- 
lowed to substitute the Sunday psalms on all feasts throughout 
the year, in the hope that later on they might add the propers of 
the Blessed Virgin, etc. The petition was granted April 12, 1949.” 

In the absence of local diocesan rules to the contrary, churches 
that stopped Compline when the Mediator came out could well, 
I think, resume it. 





GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


°S. J. Gosling, ‘‘Vernacular in the Liturgy,’’ The Clergy Review, 33, 6 (June, 
1950), pp. 361-75; digested as ‘“Worship in Your Own Language,’’ The Cath- 
olic Digest, 14, 11 (Sept., 1950), pp. 31-33: cf. editorial comment in America 
(August 19, 1950). The discussion still wages on both sides of the Atlantic. 

17 etter 4/49 (Apr. 12, 1949), printed in Bolletino Caeciliano, 44 (1949), 
p. 37; excerpted in Ephemerides Liturgicae, 63,3 (1949), pp. 326-27. 
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would, in English translation, provide the best material for a 
really satisfactory evening service. People seemed to sense that Fr, 
Gosling, the founder of The English Liturgy Society, was not | 
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MAKING YOUR OWN INVESTMENTS 


ANY people today, clergy and laity alike, see the need for 
better vestments, but few feel that they have enough time 
to investigate this problem and to seek its possible solution. 

This article has, therefore, been written to help those interested 
to come to some understanding of vestments and of a method of 
producing them through a parish guild. 


To summarize the necessary theory involved in the making of 
better vestments, let us consider just what such a parish guild of 
vestment-makers would be. The purpose of such a guild would 
be: to make vestments in accordance with the rubrical prescrip- 
tions and artistic (Christian working) norms of the sacred liturgy. 
Preserving an already existing parish organization and ‘‘convert- 
ing’ it into vestment-making, the president might be in charge 
of research and “‘education’”’ (including instructional material on 
the purpose, development, and so on of the vestments). In already 
busy organizations, this office might be filled by the vice president. 
The secretary is busy enough; and so is the treasurer, though the 
latter might still handle the accounting for the guild. For the 
sake of unity and efficiency, a supervisor and an assistant might 
be appointed or elected who would supervise the making of the 
vestments, and the ordering and caring for the materials. 


I believe it is a well-established principle in the field of domestic 
arts that the “‘do-it-at-home’’ method is frequently most eco- 
nomical. This principle certainly applies to vestment-making, for 
this method of home manufacture immediately eliminates costs of 
wages and overhead. Moreover, the spiritual results obtainable in 
showing people that they can do things directly for God, and in 
showing them the new means of participation to be had through 
the vestment-making guild is far beyond the calculations of any 
adding machine. 


Certain problems, primarily in the way of technique, will of 
course arise. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the following re- 
marks, gained through personal experience, will be of aid. 


First, what about a pattern? If you have a vestment in your 
parish, the cut of which satisfies the criterion you have set, spread 
this vestment out on a sheet of kraft paper (or any other heavy 
paper suited for a pattern) and draw around the edge and neck- 
opening. If the vestment has shoulder seams, you will have to 
spread it twice, once to get the front pattern and once to get the 
back. Now enlarge your pattern by adding three-eighths of an 
inch on all sides and in the neck-opening for seams. If your parish, 
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however, lacks a vestment from which a pattern can be taken, 
then you might acquire one through a convent near your parish, 


Or you can write to Chas. F. Welek’s' who can supply the full 


cone pattern and a very “‘ample’’ pattern. Both sets of these pat- 
terns are without shoulder-seams. 


As to the accessory vestments (stole, maniple, burse, chalice 
veil) here are the measurements that I have found most practical, 
The stole (unseamed) requires two pieces of material three and a 
half inches wide and sixty inches long; the ends that are to be 
joined should be bevelled at about a fifty degree angle. The maniple 
has the same width as the stole, but its length is thirty-seven inches, 
Two pieces are required for the maniple, but the ends that are to 
be joined are not bevelled. A small cross is to be made on the 
outside-middle of these two vestments. These two crosses are the 
only crosses that are required. The burse should be about eight 
inches square. If the two card-boards are cut to this size, make 
the linen lining (required by rubric) and the outside material a 
little larger so that the finished product is snug fitting. The chalice 
veil should be about twenty-four or twenty-two inches square; or 
twice the height of the chalice plus six inches (this specification is 
good for checking the twenty-four inches specification against the 
requirements of a rather tall or short chalice) . 

Material for vestments is the next important factor. Samples 
should be requested from a local firm or from such firms as Chas. 
F, Welek’s or C. Rochelmann, and carefully inspected. Rubrics 
prescribe silk for the vestments. Plain material is to be preferred 
to patterned material, for economical reasons involved in matching 
seams, to say nothing of the artistic considerations. In the choosing 
of materials and linings, experience has taught that this is a rather 
safe rule to follow: match the outside material with a like lining. 
For example, a crepe vestment is best lined (if it must be lined) 
with a crepe lining. The five prescribed liturgical colors — white, 
red, green, violet, and black —are to be used for the vestment 
proper. Gold material may be substituted for white, red, or green 
(but not for violet); silver material may replace white. Yellow 
material is not permitted under any ordinary circumstance as 
outside material. 


The question of decorations on the vestments will confront a 
guild. By the time, however, that a guild is ready to make vest- 
ments, if they clearly have their purpose and aims in mind, the 

1315 North 10th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. This firm handles all requests prompt- 
ly and in a very personal manner. Samples are sent willingly and there is no 


obligation. Another fine firm to deal with is C. Rochelmann Co., 109 No. 
Dearborn, Chicago 7. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


question of decorations will have been greatly simplified. The 
general rule is, seek decorative effect in the careful contrasting of 
fabrics (e.g., crepe vestment with satin orphreys — seam-bind- 
ings). An almost “‘automatic’’ pattern for the arrangement of 
orphreys will suggest itself by the seams that appear from the use of 
material of certain widths. Various complementary and contrasting 
hues offer a second source for decorative variation. Practice, it 
must also be remembered, will greatly increase the guild’s collection 
of ‘“‘original’’ decorative schemes. In considering and determining 
all decorations, here is a simple formula: The vestment as a whole 
(decorations included) is intended to be seen from the back of 
the church as well as from the front. 


Moreover, because the primary function of a vestment is to 
vest, it should be very simple. Decoration on a vestment is purely 
secondary. That we are ready for such simplicity can be clearly 
sen when we reflect how anti-Victorian (anti-over-decorative) 
our tastes have become. Then again, while it is true that the 
mediator-priest offers a sacrifice that is infinite and divine, and 
consequently is worthy of all grandeur possible, nevertheless the 
priest represents the people of this parish, and his vestments should 
in general correspond to the worldly prosperity of his people. In 
view, also, of the present social conditions, I believe this last point 
is of somewhat greater moment than it would seem at first glance. 


If therefore you must have decorations, try above all not to be 
“sensational,’’ for this usually means excessive and poor sym- 
bolism. Symbolism is a language whose signs have a meaning in se 
as well as a higher and applied meaning. Thus the fish was always 
a fish; but in traditional Christian symbolism, it signifies also 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Savior. Today, because of our 
prosaic attitude, especially towards nature, great care must be 
taken in selecting signs that speak the universal language of sym- 
bolism.’ 

By way of conclusion and summary, then, the vestments that 
are made in an attempt to have better vestments will be vestments: 


1) that are convenient in their cut and weight; 

2) that are carefully made so as to wear well; 

3) that are skillfully, and yet simply, decorated so as to be de- 
votion-inspiring and not distracting; 


4) that blend well with the over-all material prosperity of 
this parish; 


*For practical directives on the subject of symbolism, several excellent and 
clear articles have appeared in past issues of the Catholic Art Quarterly. 
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“good” vestments; and 
6) that represent the devotion of the women of this parish for 
the sacred liturgy in the making of a “‘holy vesture.”’ 
ALCUIN GREENBURG, O.S.B. 


IN THE HOME 


HE question remains, as we follow the pentecostal procession 


of holy women, martyrs, aind saints, where is it leading our | 


families of today? Why should we as mothers retell the 
stories of the lives of those who have so long ago won renown on 
the way to heaven? Why should we bring into our modern every- 
day homes people whose very names are forgotten except in a col- 
lect or memento of some minor feastday Mass? Why should we not 
honor Mary in one of her more recent titles instead of the ancient 
traditional one of ‘‘Queen, assumed into heaven’? If we answer 
these questions honestly we shall discover the hidden spring of 
strength and spirit which the liturgy offers our modern times. 


Strange to say, most of the answers are to be found in the 
mysteries of the month of August, the ‘‘crown’”’ of the year. In 
this month we come nearer to the hierarchy of heaven than in any 
other. The New Jerusalem is opened before our eyes so that we 
too can arise and be enlightened by the glory of the Lord. To us 
of the 20th century the word “hierarchy”’ has a sinister connota- 
tion. We of a great democracy mistrust the deep designs of a 
graded spirituality. We who are still so close to the humanists 
resent everything greater than ourselves as a slur on the dignity 
of man. We have leveled spirit itself to our own material level, 
and as true secularists have ignored God, the very source of spirit. 

But God will not be ignored for long; and, whether we like 
it or not, we must find our place in the hierarchy of earth and win 
our place in the hierarchy of heaven. The sooner we, as women, 
recognize this law, the sooner our families will regain their stability 
and sanity. For we as members of the entire Body of Christ can 
promise ourselves a share in that glory which shone forth in our 
Head at the Transfiguration; but that share depends upon the 
grace of God, our own cooperation, and the place God has reserved 
for us in His kingdom. When we know our place we shall no 
longer be tempted to keep up with the Joneses, nor forget our 
capacities and dependence on Christ in attaining our niche. 

Let us see for a moment how honorable a place that is. With 
the psalmist we ask, 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


“What is man that Thou art mindful of him? or the son of man that 
Thou visited him? 

Thou hast made him a little less than the angels, Thou hast crowned 
him with glory and honor, and hast set him over the works of 
Thy hands. 

Thou hast subjected all things under His feet, all sheep and oxen: 
moreover the beasts also of the fields, 

The birds of the air, and the fishes of the sea, that pass through the 
paths of the sea.” 


We really are somebody, as Msgr. Hellriegel likes to exclaim: 
and it follows that if we are somebody we should act like some- 
body. Teach your children a modicum of Christian pride, and you 
will give them an ideal to attain; teach them only that they are 
fallen weaklings and you will give them an excuse for every trans- 
gression. Never forget the ‘“‘God who in a wonderful manner didst 
create and enoble human nature, and still more wonderfully hast 
renewed it’; and with your children sing out, “Oh Lord, our 
Lord, how admirable is Thy name in the whole earth.” 


This appreciation of what we are, and for what we are, is the 
key to the question of why we try to live and feast with the saints 
of God. Quite recently I have read a criticism by a modern reformer 
of those who would hark back to 13th century saints as models 
of sanctity for present living. To him excerpts from the lives of 
such champions of Christ ‘‘were sufficiently remote in time so that 
their virtues could not be used to confound contemporary mal- 
feasance.”” Since when have styles of virtue changed? If the 13th 
century is so passé, on what shelf would we place the still more 
remote ages of holy monks, hermits, martyrs and apostles? Christ 
and His friends live today if we have but eyes to see and ears to 
hear; and we need not fear that their virtue and their condemna- 
tion of evil is nullified by time. 


And are we Christians so different from those who lived in 
the 13th century, the 6th century, the first century? Is St. Maria 
Goretti so unlike St. Agnes? Have you ever known a small boy 
who did not have his hero? Have you ever seen a growing girl 
without a dreamy look in her eye? Have you ever discovered a 
mature man without his vision, or a woman without her ideal? 
All this longing is, for the Christian, but an urge to grasp Christ, 
the supreme King of Glory. But because we have not yet won 
the complete adoption of sons, and shall not till we reach heaven, it 
is a comfort to find in a fellow human being the greatest reflection 
of Christ. Saints are mirrors of different sizes and shapes which 
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image Christ, the ‘‘splendor of the Father’s glory’’: yesterday, 
today and tomorrow. 

You may remember that at the head of the procession which 
the Church called forth last month was our Lady. You and I wer 
only on the sidelines, but we knew that she was there for a very 
great event. As Queen of earth she was waiting to be crowned on 
the feast of the Assumption. She was to represent fallen humanity 
at the throne of God. 

Now at last on August 15 we can join with our brothers of 
the Eastern Rite and sing the praises of God’s Mother in a beauti- 
ful antiphon: “It is indeed just that we praise thee, O Theotokos, 
ever blessed and most sinless Mother of our God. We exalt thee, 
thou who art honored far above the Cherubim, thou who ar 
unspeakably more glorious than the Seraphim, thou who dids 
bear God, the Word, without stain —in truth the Mother of 
God.”” With Mary, more than any other, we discover what mak 
her great and where she is leading our families so we might shar 
her greatness. Because she was Mother of God in a union close 
than any other creature she was paramount on earth. Because her 
whole life was lived to reflect Christ perfectly she became highest 
in the hierarchy of heaven. Because even after death her entire being 
still turned to Him she was assumed into heaven and crowned 
as Queen with all the saints. 

Christ then is the secret of her success, of her friends’ success, 
and of ours. If we pray to the Mother she will smile and redirect 
our petitions to her Son. If we praise her companions they will 
smile and turn the compliment to Christ, their perfect Friend. 
For neither the liturgy nor those who give it theme are satisfied 
with half-way measures. For to them it is Christ who is through 
all, and with all, and in all. He is the source of their strength 
and the well-spring of their spirit. 

FLORENCE BERGER 


OUR COVER DESIGN 


litany. The most obvious meaning of the phrase is that 

by the mystery of the Incarnation Mary became the ark, 

the vessel of predilection, containing the new Covenant in the per- 

son of Christ. The ark of old contained the tables of the Law as 

well as manna; and these were types of Christ, the life-giving 
Word and the life-giving Bread. 

More specifically, Mary’s title of ‘‘ark of the covenant’’ has 

traditionally been understood of her bodily assumption into heav- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


en. For the ark was made of “incorruptible wood.” St. Hippolytus 
at the beginning of the third century seems to have been the first 
to speak of Mary’s body being incorruptible like the ark. At about 
the same time Origen suggests that the fate of the ark (whose 
final “‘resting place’’ is in the temple of heaven: cf. Apoc. 11:19) 
typifies bodily “‘assumption.’’ Though Origen does not directly 
mention Mary in this context, others soon did, and by the fourth 
century the patristic comparison of the ark and Mary’s assump- 
tion was frequent. The Fathers loved to quote Ps. 131:8 in this 
sense: “‘Arise, O Lord, into thy resting place: thou and the ark 
which thou hast sanctified.’ (Cf. also the readings from St. John 
Damascene for the feast: ““Today the holy and living ark of the 
living God, the ark which conceived the Creator in her womb, 
rests in that temple of the Lord not made with hands... .”” Fr. J. 
H. Crehan, S.J., in an excellent article, “The Ark of the Cove- 
nant,” in the May Clergy Review, offers other and abundant 
patristic and liturgical references.) 


IT CAN BE DONE* 


N my daily Mass I always include a special memento for a 
] group of people whom I do not know. After my ordination 

—a good number of years ago—TI served for about three 
years as assistant priest in a rather large city parish, and therefore 
at Mass I was accustomed to the presence of a congregation — a 
large one on Sundays and a small one on week-days. But whether 
large or small, I was always conscious of my companions. Later 
I was sent to Europe for graduate study, and in such circumstances 
my daily Mass was offered at a retired side altar with only a server 
to assist me. As I now missed the presence of a congregation, it 
occurred to me to add a special memento for all those good people 
who desired to assist at daily Mass but were prevented by their 
occupations or because confined by illness in homes or hospitals. 
In the many years since then I have always maintained this daik 
memento. Readers of ORATE FRATRES who qualify for member- 
ship in my group of absent brethren may know that they are 
included. 


*Contributions of a page or less to this “column” will be welcomed. They 
should tell of practical applications of liturgical ideals —in parish, home or 
school. A year’s subscription to O. F. (or $2.00) will be paid for every such 
item printed. — ED. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — FR. JOHN FITZSIMONS is national 
() chaplain of the Y.C.W. girls of England and editor 

of New Life. He spent a year in the U.S., teaching 
at Notre Dame, 1946-47, and won _ recognition and 
many friends by his lectures to Catholic Action groups 
throughout the country. —FR. CLIFFORD HOWELL, S.J, 
another Englishman, is spending his second summer in 
America, conducting three liturgical summer sessions for 
priests, and ‘‘layfolk’s weeks’’ in various parishes. — FR. JEAN 
DANIELOU, S.J., of Paris, and one of the leading theologians of 
our age, has just had a second book translated into English: 
Advent (Sheed & Ward). — Mrs. ALFRED BERGER and Florence 
Berger are the same person: housewife and mother on a subsistence 
homestead outside Cincinnati, and author of Cooking for Christ. 
We mention her husband’s Christian name in apology for having 
mislabeled him ‘‘Albert”’ several times in previous issues. — FR. 
GERALD ELLARD, S.J., author, lecturer and seminary professor 
at St. Marys, Kansas, is one of our original associate editors. — 
FR. ALCUIN GREENBURG is a monk and theology student at 
Conception Abbey, Conception, Mo. 

+ 


Priests, religious and laity planning to attend the annual na- 
tional Liturgical Week, to meet this year at Dubuque, Iowa, Aug- 
ust 20-24, may make reservations through the Executive Commit- 
tee, P.O. Box 735, Dubuque. The laity will for the most part be 
housed in private homes, selected by the committee. All sessions 
will be held on the campus of Loras College. 

+ 


The Holy See has empowered the hierarchy of Holland to per- 
mit all congregations of Sisters to recite their office, e. g., that of 
the Blessed Virgin, in their native Dutch language (Bibel und 
Liturgie) . 


Good, Bad, and Different: —‘‘With some justification did 
Patmore declare that Latin was the only tongue in which a gentle- 
man could think of addressing his Maker. Still, not all of us know 
Latin, and some of us, alas, are no gentlemen” (H. P. R. FINBERG, 
in The Clergy Review). 

“It is doubtful if Catholics who are expected to enter into the 
Action of a solemn Mass are helped by the spectacle of the clergy 
engrossed in ‘getting through’ the private recitation of their ‘Of- 
fice.’ The temptation is sometimes great, but I think that, as a rule, 
it should be nobly resisted’ (REV. IVOR HAEL, in Liturgy). 
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» COMMUNICATIONS 


i 1 
‘ding | THE TWO WAYS 
ching § To the Editor: —I must tell you about the pleasant experience I had 

and © some weeks ago. We stopped over at Council Bluffs, Iowa, to attend an 
ups eight o’clock Mass on Sunday morning. After the Asperges, as the priest 









































S.J., removed the cope, a young man in the second pew from the front turned 
rin around and announced what Sunday it was and what Mass was to be sung. 

for § He with three other young men and four ladies formed the schola, and 
JEAN § did very well indeed. The whole congregation rose to sing with ease and 
Ns of § devotion. Father read the epistle and gospel and gave a short effective 
lish: sermon. No announcements. They were all printed in the church bulletin. 


rence At the offertory the usher brought the altar breads from the back of the 
tence church and gave them to the altar boy waiting for them at the com- 


brist. munion railing. 

ving The reason I was so impressed is that this was all so different from 
- FR, what we are accustomed to here in X. (a large city). Two Requiem 
essor high Masses (and sometimes more) every day in the week, but usually 
3. — | low Masses on Sunday. Ninety percent of the congregation just stand 
it at — and stare during the Mass, eight percent say their rosaries, and about two 


® percent follow their missals. There are often two collection, sometimes 
; three; so that the main thing that seems to be going on is the business 


na- of getting out and putting away purses. Then before the sermon there 
\ug- | are long announcements — the intentions for all the Requiem high Masses 
mit- | during the week, the meeting of societies, etc. And the sermon has to be 
t be shortened proportionately (and the reading of the epistle omitted alto- 
ions gether) as another crowd is waiting to come in for the next Mass. 
It is too bad, really. For the people are so good in so many ways. 
(Address withheld) A Lay TEACHER 
per- 
t of 


und § BOOK REVIEWS 


did ST, GREGORY THE GREAT: PASTORAL CARE. Ancient Christian 
1 Writers Series. Translated and Annotated by Rev. Henry Davis, S.J. The 
tle- Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1950. Pp. 281. Cloth, $3.00. 


= Reviewing a classic comes very close to presumption. But one can 
RG, point out that it exists, that there is a new translation available (hardly 
ad in palatable English, although readable if you are willing to work at it), 


that it will be of special interest to bishops and to priests. According to 
rey the introduction, it has been used — this spiritual classic —as a hand- 
Of- book in several of the great reforms in the Church. That is sufficient 
ue, indication of its sound doctrine and its suitability for those moments in 
every priest’s life when he discovers with surprise that he is shaky, unsure, 
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wondering, and when all the temptations of world and flesh and devil 
seem to converge. 

It is quiet, moderate, slow. One wonders at the patience of the men 
who have laboriously copied the manuscript from century to century. It 
breathes an atmosphere of transcendence over material things, over worldly 
concerns. One doesn’t think of the sixth century as he reads it — it is 
atemporal. It can never, therefore, take the place among us of Suhard’s 
The Priest in the Modern World. But it, too, has a claim on us whose 
sacramental character is timeless, and whose essential function among 
men does not change from age to age. 

I am more inclined to blame the translator than St. Gregory for sen- 
tences like this (which abound): “Thus there comes about a remarkable 
showing of what interior disposition is present, corresponding to the 
merits present: those who do some part of a good deed without com- 
pleting it are proudly confident in the midst of all the evil which they 
bring to most complete consummation; while the other class, though 
tempted to evil to which they give no consent at all, do the more truly 
set the steps of the heart on the road to righteousness by their humility, 
for the very reason of their faltering from infirmity” (p. 205). R.H. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE LORD’S SERVICE. Vol. III. Meditation, Partic- 
ular Examen and Practical Application for Every Day of the Year, Based on 
the Rule of St. Benedict. By the Rev. Bernard A. Sause, O.S.B. The Grail 
Press, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 1951. Pp. vi-575. Colth, $4.00. 

This is the last in a series of three volumes, the first of which appeared 
in 1947 (cf. O. F., Vol. XXIII, pp. 94-96) and the second in 1949 (cf. 

O. F., Vol. XXIV, pp. 188-189). 


Like its predecessors, the book is devoted to four main topics, each 
designed to present matter for a month’s meditation. The author finds 
his basis for the spirit of detachment in poverty, where he supplies chal- 
lenging motives instead of the usual negative don’ts. In considering good 
zeal, Father Sause happily presents thirty Benedictines, ranging all the 
way from St. Benedict himself down to men as recent as Cardinal Dusmet 
and Abbot Marmion. The matter for the eleventh month is intensely prac- 
tical and informative in nature, but it is in the last month that we reach 
the ultimate goal of the volumes and of every Christian: intimate union 
with God. This series of meditations should be of value to everyone “truly 
seeking God.” 

One may not always agree with the author’s suggestions or his method. 
Nevertheless, one closes the third vloume with admiration for his zeal 
and erudition, and with gratitude that he has shared them with us in 
volumes that have improved with the output of each one. Without doubt, 
they will endure as one of the most outstanding contributions to Bene- 
dictine ascetical life by an American Benedictine in the first century of 
its existence in the U.S. A. A. B. M. 
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THE SACRISTAN’S MANUAL. | Rev. Denis G. Murphy. Newman 
Bookshop, Westminster, Md. 1950. Pp. xii-156. Cloth, $2.50. 


At last the sacristan has a manual which answers all the normal 
problems of the rites and administration of the sacraments. Many Sisters, 
who are sacristans in one parish, must learn different rules when they 
are sent to another parish. The author warns them to respect the wishes 
and customs of the pastor. It might be well for the pastor to study this 
book and check his customs with the rubrics of the Church. 


Sacristans will find many surprises. If they are preparing for con- 
ditional baptism, they may discover to their astonishment that holy 
water and not baptismal water is called for. If they have been using the 
altar as a stand for floral display and candles for decoration, they will 
learn that flowers must be used with discretion and candles are not for 
decorative purposes. The book gives a table for the number of candles to 
be used for various functions. (Four candles are prescribed for a Missa 
Cantata.) 


The chapter on the books of the sacristy explains the missal, deciphers 
the ordo and outlines the ritual. Every priest, as well as sacristan, will 
welcome the chapter on pontifical ceremonies, which includes ordination. 
Priests will also appreciate the tables of private votive Masses, Requiem 
Masses and nuptial Masses. The author realizes that the majority of sac- 
ristans are not priests, so he gives them an excellent glossary of terms. 
Without it, the book would be too technical for the laity. 


In a word: if a sacristan has been looking for a handbook which out- 
lines the duties of the sacristan, gives a good diary record for propers of 
the seasons and saints, enumerates the needs for celebration of different 
Masses, for administration of the sacraments, for Vespers, Benediction, 
etc. — this is his book. W.L.H. 


MAN AND THE STATE. By Jacques Maritain. The University of Chicago 

Press, Chicago. 1951. Pp. x-219. Cloth, $3.50. 

The Charles R. Walgreen Foundation for the Study of American 
Institutions made a singularly fortunate decision when they chose M. 
Maritain to give the lectures contained in this volume. The distinguished 
Catholic philosopher, now on the faculty of Princeton University, here 
sums up twenty-five years of reflection on the problems of man as a 
member of political society, in seven chapters: The People and the State, 
The Concept of Sovereignty, The Problem of Means, The Rights of Man, 
The Democratic Charter, Church and State, and The Problem of World 
Government. 


One of the philosopher’s tasks is clarification of ideas, and this is fur- 
nished by M. Maritain’s clear distinctions between “community,” “‘so- 
ciety,” “body politic,” “state,” and “people.” The growth of the modern 


idea of sovereignty created difficulties which have plagued political the- 
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orists ever since Jean Bodin launched it on its career four centuries ago, t 
be followed by Hobbes, Rousseau, Hegel, Austin, and others. The 
cept of sovereignty has always implied an absence of responsibility of 
ruling power to the persons who make up the body politic and fin 
culminated in the self-devouring monstrosity of totalitarianism. Maritaigy 
suggests that for our political health we do away entirely with the con 
cept of sovereignty because it means power without accountability. While 
favoring the idea of world government, he considers the development of 
a working political society to be a necessary preliminary to the institution 
of any world government, to prevent the creation of “a world brain 
without a world body,” an absolute Super-state merely superimposed on 
and interfering with the life of existing States. 


Of special interest is the manner in which he deals with the problem 
of Church and State. Because of historical developments, their relations 
must be conceived differently today from what they were in times past, 
The Church does not act on the State as one organized society on another 
but by inspiring her members to make their personal convictions as Chris- 
tians effective in their capacity of citizens: “The superior dignity and 
authority of the Church asserts itself, not by virtue of a coercion exer- 
cised on the civil power, but by virtue of the spiritual enlightenment 
conveyed to the souls of the citizens, who must freely bear judgment, 
according to their own personal conscience, on every matter pertaining 
to the political common good. This way of carrying into effect the pri- 
macy of the spiritual can be thwarted or checked by the opposite course 
of action chosen by other citizens (no infallible way has ever existed), 


But, other things being equal, it seems to be surer in the long run than 
the way conceived in terms of State power, and it manifests in a clearer 
manner the freedom and purity of the spiritual, because the latter is under 
no obligation to a secular arm always eager to take the upper hand, and 
has not to extricate itself more or less painfully from the too mighty 
embrace of the State, which never serves unless with a view to be served.” 


E. K. 











